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More) for Shakespeare's representation of 
Clarence's death at Richard's hands, a point 
generally overlooked by Shakespeare editors 
(p. 242-245). 

The study of Legge's Richardus Tertius is 
full and valuable. Professor Churchill makes 
large claims for this play. "To Legge," he 
asserts, "was due the turning of the drama in 
England in an entirely new direction." For 
this play was the first full-fledged historical 
drama dealing with English history. Bale's 
Kyng Johan was essentially a morality play, 
and of course no chronicle play in the true 
sense. Legge's play was very popular, and 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Nash, and others of 
the University set doubtless knew it. Hence 
its influence upon their work is to be inferred. 
But as Richardus Tertius is, except in certain 
formal respects, as the author shows, almost 
entirely a tragedy on the Senecan model, and 
as the hint at least for the dramatic use of 
English history might be taken from Bale, it 
will not do to make too much of this point. 
Legge follows the chronicles very closely for 
his facts, but in other respects, as the author 
has shown with such painstaking scholarship, 
the greater part of his work is almost a cento 
from Seneca. In the use of action and in its 
disregard of the unities, however, the play is 
not Senecan. Legge's conception oi Richard's 
character too, is purely Senecan, and dram- 
atically far inferior to Shakespeare's or to that 
of the author of the True Tragedy. Direct 
influence upon Shakespeare there was none. 
Lacey's Richardus Tertius, usually referred 
to as an "imitation " of Legge's play, is, Pro- 
fessor Churchill has discovered, merely a 
transcript of the latter. 

The True Tragedy of Richard the Third 
similarly is analyzed in extenso. Its position 
as the unique representative of a mixed type, 
the English chronicle-history and the tragedy 
of revenge, is significant. Here first is to be 
found a history play presenting a central and 
dominating figure. 

Crude as its workmanship is, it has the 
prime dramatic virtue of centering the chief 
interest on the inner nature of the hero, not 
on the mere story of his acts and fate. Herein 
the author attempts to trace the manifest in- 
fluence of Marlowe, especially the Marlowe of 



Faustus and of Tamburlaine. Incidentally 
the author corrects a couple of Mr. Fleay's 
errors (pp. 439 ff., 444). Professor Churchill 
accepts the general view that this play depends 
upon and follows 3 Henry VI, adducing new 
evidence in proof. In regard to its relations 
to Shakespeare's Richard III, he comes to 
the support of Boswell, Skottowe, Field, Lloyd 
and the others who have upheld the theory 
that Shakespeare knew and made some use 
of the True Tragedy,— -unless, with Lowell, 
Halliwell, and Fleay, it can be maintained that 
they both go back to an earlier play, now lost, 
In the first place the fundamental conception 
of the character and punishment of Richard 
in both has much in common. 

Again, the speech of Rivers to the young 
king in both, otherwise unexplained, shows 
probable dependence. The gist of the proof 
is missed in Professor Churchill's citation, 
through the omission (p. 504) of the essential 
part of the quotation from the True Tragedy, 
unless I err in my interpretation of the two 
passages. The comparison (p. 511) of the 
latter part of Richard III, IV, iv, with the 
corresponding passage in the True Tragedy, 
likewise is fruitful. It is possible, moreover, 
that the appearance of ghosts to Richard, 
instead of the devils of the source, was due 
to the earlier play. So the gloomy aspect of 
the day of Bosworth fight, contrary to the 
bright skies of the chronicle account, may be 
due to the same source. Then there are the 
verbal resemblances, especially the famous 
line in the True Tragedy : "A horse, a horse, 
a fresh horse." Altogether the author con- 
siders some thirty items of possible proof, 
some of them sufficiently tenuous; but the 
main contention seems to be fairly substan- 
tiated, and Shakespeare's use of the True 
Tragedy seems highly probable. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



CORERSPONDENCE. 

CHRIST 485-6. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— In the Biblical originals for Christ 
475-490 there is no mention of idols, and I 
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have therefore supposed 48si>-486a to be an 
independent insertion by Cynewulf. I am now 
inclined to think, however, that it comes from 
Gregory's letter to ^Ethelbert (Bede, Eccl. 
Hist. 1. 32; Migne, Patr. Lai. 77. 1201). The 
words are: "Christianam fidem in populis tibi 
subditis extendere festina, zelum rectitudinis 
tuse in eorum conversione multiplica, idolor- 
um cultus insequere,fanornm tsdtficia everte," 
etc. This was in the letter sent by Mellitus ; 
later, in writing to Mellitus, he advises greater 
leniency (Bede 1. 30; Migne 77. 1215): "Dicite 
ei [i. e. Augustine] . . . quia fana idolorum 
destrui in eadem gente minime debeant, sed 
ipsa quae in eis sunt idola destruantur. Aqua 
benedicta fiat, in eisdem fanis aspergatur, 
altaria construantur, reliquiae ponantur, quia 
si fana eadem bene constructa sunt, necesse 
est ut a cultu daemonum in obsequium veri 
Dei debeant commutari," etc. Plummer has 
a long and interesting note on Bede 1. 30, 
in which he says: "We constantly hear 
of idols and idolatry in all the Saxon king- 
doms—Kent, i. 30, 32 ; ii. 6 ; Essex, ii. 5 ; iii. 
22, 30 ; Northumbria, ii. 10, 11, 13; iii. 1 ; East 
Anglia, ii. 15; Mercia, ii. 20; Sussex, iv. 13; 
v. 19; of the Saxons generally, ii. r." Cf. the 
note in Migne on Epist. ii. 66, 76 {Patr. Lat. 
77. 1203. c; 1215. 6). We can only conclude 
that Cynewulf, for some good reason, was 
more in sympathy with the radical policy. 



Albert S. Cook. 



Yale University. 



WYCHERLEY AND JEREMY COL- 
LIER. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In M. Beljame's admirable work, Le 
Public et les Homntes de Lettres (page 252), in 
discussing the replies to Collier's famous Short 
View, hesays, "Congreve, Vanbrugh, D'Urfey, 
directement pris a partie, se haterent de r6- 
pondre: Congreve et Vanbrugh, dans des 



publications speciales; D'Urfey, dans une pre- 
face 'familtere,' mise en t6te de sa com6die 
des Campaigners et dans le prologue de la 
mSme pi&ce. Wycherley repondit sans doute 
aussi." In a footnote he gives as his authori- 
ties for Wycherley's reply, Allibone and 
Macaulay, and adds, " Ni Macaulay ni Alli- 
bone ne donnent d'indications qui m'aientper- 
mis de retrouver la rgponse de Wycherley." 
On looking up these two references, I find 
that Allibone says, under the heading Collier, 
"Wycherley was suspected of being one of 
his assailants." Macaulay in his essay, Comic 
Dramatists of the Restoration,sa.ys,"Congreve 
was not Collier's only opponent. Vanbrugh, 
Dennis, and Settle took the field. And, from 
the passage in a contemporary satire, we are 
inclined to think that among the answers to 
the 'Short View,' was one written, or sup- 
posed to be written, by Wycherley." Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, as is his wont, goes much 
farther. In a discussion of the Collier con- 
troversy, in his Life Of Congreve, a discus- 
sion containing errors of fact on vital points, 
he alludes to an anonymous tract called A 
Vindication of the Stage, and says, "I have 
little hesitation, however, in attributing it to 
Wycherley," and proceeds to give evidence 
that is the merest guess-work (pp. 113, 114). 
Prof. Ward, in his Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit., iii, 
312, merely gives Mr. Gosse's opinion. 

All the above writers seem to have over- 
looked an important passage in one little 
tract which indicates pretty strongly that 
Wycherley did not reply to Collier at all. 
To the second edition of Collier's Dissuasive 
from the Play-House, which appeared in 
1704, one year after the first edition, there 
was added "A Letter written by another 
Hand ; in Answer to some Queries sent by a 
Person of Quality, Relating to the Irregulari- 
ties charged upon the Stage." In this inter- 
esting document occurs the following passage: 
" I come now to your next Question : When 
Mr. C. made so vigorous an Attack upon our 
Stages, as shook the Foundation ; what was 
the Reason, in so desperate a Juncture (when 
the whole Posse of Parnassus was expected 
up in Arms) that only the Minor Poets ap- 
pear'd ? Where was the mighty W— ? * * * * 
But, during these skirmishes, where was, say 
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